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Editorial Comments 


* A went to Syracuse with 
vw the certain knowledge 


hat the emotional, psy- 


us 


chological, and political climate 


was all set for a “Ja” vote for 
merger of the Unitarians and Uni- 


versalists. Ihe sentiment was so 
strong that the political prepara- 
tions were almost unnecessary. 
However, the rules of procedures 
prepared and so supinely adopted 
made any fundamental opposition 
impossible. Even minor resistance 
was useless. For a brief span of 
time the proposals of the Com- 
mission on Merger were substi- 
tuted for the Universe and like 
Margaret Fuller we accepted it. 
There were plenty of Carlyles 
present to tell us we “had better.” 


Our concern now is for the 
future of the Unitarian Univer- 
salist Association. We admire the 
idealism that sold, without veri- 
fication, the assertion that “Merger 
is good.” It now becomes the 
problem of the practical tacticians 
to prove it. Following Andover 
and the establishment of the Coun- 
cil of Liberal Churches, we saw 
some of our most expert organ- 
izers fail to overcome the obstacles 
of combining the Divisions’ of 
Publications or to develop a De- 
partment of Public Relations. The 
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obstacles put in the way of these 
efforts by both Unitarians and 
Universalists have not been dis- 
cussed. Other areas of deliberate 
non-cooperation also need ana- 
lyzing. The major problem now 
is to bring our actions into line 
with our professions of coopera- 
tion and good will. The nearly 
unanimous vote for Merger as 
presented and the highly central- 
ized organizational structure to be 
established cannot of themselves 
assure smooth sailing for the new 
Association. This will take skill, 
dedication, and self-sacrifice. 


One of the intriguing and most 
publicized events at Syracuse was 
the insertion of the phrase, “The 
Judeo-Christian ‘Tradition,’ into 
the statement of purpose. It was 
intriguing because it was accom- 
plished by utilizing one of the 
more unsavory elements of that 
tradition—Pharisaic legalism. The 
legalistic trick was clever. Failing 
three times to get the Unitarians 
to accept it, a coalition of con- 
servatives and ostensible liberals 
presented a petition to the Unt- 
versalists asking them to make the 
change. The Universalists were 
impréssed by the list of names 
and some concluded that the Uni- 
tarians had already taken the 


action. Thus the Universalists, 
duped by their so-called friends, 
voted it. This automatically 
brought it before the Unitarians 
according to the rules of pro- 
cedure for the fourth time. This 
time in the name of harmony the 
Unitarians accepted it. We have 
two reactions to this. First, we 
feel sorry for those whose religious 
philosophy is so tenuous that a 
phrase‘ in a constitution is of 
prime importance. Second, we 
resent the yielding to blackmail 
even under the name of harmony. 
Threats to withdraw from the 
Association and to sabotage the 
Development Fund should have 
been challenged, not yielded to. 


We thoroughly approved of 
President Eisenhower inviting Mr. 
Khrushchev to visit the United 
States and his acceptance of an 
invitation to visit the U.S.S.R. 
We approve of a summit meeting 
and, if he felt it necessary, his 
visits with heads of states of the 
NATO powers in preparation for 
a summit meeting. However, we 
think the President’s December 
junket to eleven or more countries 
not only goes beyond the call of 
duty but risks the dignity, pres- 
tige, and effectiveness of the office 
in international negotiations. It is 
one thing to have the vicissitudes 
of personal diplomacy plague the 
Secretary of State, as in the case 
of Mr. Dulles, but it is quite 
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another when it is attached to the 
Presidency. It is a trip that is 
not necessary. We can only hope 
that the fortunate aspects will 
outweigh the unfortunate ones. 


The Congressional investigation 
of ‘I'V quiz shows has been fasci- 
nating. We were not surprised 
that $100,000, even less or more, 
could anesthetize the ethical and 
moral sensitivities of a college pro- 
fessor, an internist, a postal clerk, 
or what have you. But $100,000 is 
small potatoes to the producers, 
sponsors, and network officials. 
The networks are solvent, the 
sponsors are prosperous, the pro- 
ducers are inconvenienced only 
until they get a new idea (which 
is their business) and the con- 
testants are heels. It is all a sorry 
mess but a very clear picture of 
the overall American mores. Next, 
the investigators want to take on 
another natural for securing head- 
lines, the record industry and pay- 
ola to disk jockeys. After Christ- 
mas there will be an unlimited 
field for investigation of excessive 
bonuses and expensive presents to 
sales managers and _ purchasing 
agents. But these they will not 
touch. We hope that some of the 
implied righteousness, which the 
Congressional investigators seem 
to think should be standard oper- 
ating procedures for the entertain- 
ment industry, will rub off on 
them. The Chairman of the in- 


vestigation can point the finger 
of scorn at Charles Van Doren 
and others who have fooled the 
public at the behest of a money- 
mad industry but he dare not 
examine the heinous moral turpi- 
tude of those Congressmen, in- 
cluding himself, who condone 
segregation, second-class citizen- 
ship, and racial prejudice in stub- 
born defiance of the basic princi- 
ples of democracy, decency, and 
religion, not to mention the laws 
of the land. We approve of Con- 
gress pointing up the need for 
higher moral and ethical stand- 
ards. We just wish they would 
be consistent. 


The concern for the health and 
welfare of the people, even a 
single individual, demonstrated 
by local, state, and national off- 
Cials in recent weeks is most touch- 
ing. Cranberries are suspect since 
a commonly used spray to make 
them luscious and edible is known 
to have caused cancer in rats. So, 
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the cranberry must prove itself 
pure in order to go to market. We 
approve of this altruistic precau- 
tion and think similar scrutiny 
should be given to the sprays and 
preservatives used on many other 
foods we eat. The ludicrous aspect 
of the situation is that these same 
and other officials seem completely 
unconcerned about atomic fallout 
and thermonuclear bombs. The 
lethal potential of atom and hy- 
drogen bombs is horrendous. But 
then we do not intend to consume 
our own bombs. We do eat our 
own cranberries. We hope that 
other nations do not have any 
contaminated cranberries so that 
they, at least, will devote some 
thought and effort to stopping the 
suicidal race for ever more destruc- 
tive thermonuclear weapons. One 
can die as slowly and uncomfort- 
ably from radiation as from can- 
cer. But then a well-placed war- 
head, as it is euphemistically 
called, can kill so many so quickly 
and this is so humane, or is it? 
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The Boy on the Golden Horse 


JOHN M. Morris 


S ee ey Y THE light of the stars, 


ce Ss which were hard and 
2 & £7 metallic in the icy night, 
men carrying wood for the fire- 
place, womer® carrying cakes and 
cookies, and children carrying a 
number of odd-shaped parcels 
made their way through the 
streets of the village of Terra to 
the huge barn that lay at its out- 
skirts. In a fireplace at one end 
of the building a fire was already 
burning, and its light flickered 
against the unyielding blue of the 
winter night. 

As the villagers trooped into 
the barn, the fire rose higher, as 
if to greet them with its dancing. 
With scarcely a pause to shake 
the snow from their boots, the 
men were setting up tables, hang- 
ing lanterns about the _ walls, 
feeding the fire, and checking the 
supports under an _ improvised 
platform at one side. —The women, 
who had done their work that 
afternoon, were chattering away 
in the manner of women in 
groups. By the light of one of 
the lanterns a mother, whose hair 
was stringy from not having been 
combed all day, was strapping 
a pair of feathered golden wings 
to the back of a three-year-old 
girl, dressed in white crinoline. 
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There did not seem to be any 
one person in charge of proceed- 
ings that evening, nor did there 
need to be. The people of the 
village had been going through 
the routines of the festival every 
winter for as long as the memory 
of the oldest resident, and by 
now their parts were pleasant and 
easy habits for everyone. Soon 
the lanterns around the platform 
stage were being lit, and the vil- 
lagers were coming forward by 
ones and twos and threes to lead 
in singing an ancient and familiar 
song, or to play upon a crude, 
hand-made instrument, or perhaps 
to tell one of the stories that was 
so old and familiar that it lay 
like a smooth pebble upon the 
tongue. 

These, however, were no more 
than preliminaries to the main 
performance. For now there 
comes a confused babble and a 
scurrying about. The wings of 
the little girls are being adjusted 
by their mothers; a mound of 
hay is carefully arranged upon the 
stage; some of the boys have re- 
moved their coats to reveal long 
striped garments tied with a sash; 
from the stables the men and 
older boys are leading sheep and 
goats and one of the cows. There 


are no camels, of course, but a 
proud and golden horse with 
jeweled bridle and saddle now 
enters, looking finer than any 
surly camel. And on his back, 
sitting as tall as he can, rides a 
small boy with a crown of jewels. 

So excited is the rush of prepa- 
ration that no one notices the rush 
of cold air as the door opens and 
closes. One or two of the villagers 
smile a greeting to the stranger 
as he stands blinking in the light, 
for a poor traveller was always 
welcome to such a celebration as 
this. For, as one of the women 
remarked in an undertone to her 
neighbor, it was far better to have 
the stranger here where they could 
keep an eye on him than to have 
him snooping about the empty 
houses. 

When at last the lantern was 
hoisted aloft to serve as a star, 
and when the boys who were the 
shepherds had their flowing head- 
dresses adjusted, there came a 
hush over the assembly. The 
teacher stood up, in front of the 
platform, turned the pages of the 
book, ran his finger down the 
column, and began to recite the 
well-known story. 

He had scarcely begun to read 
the third verse, however, when he 
was interrupted by a voice from 
the back of the hall. “Stop!” the 
stranger called out. “Stop!” he 
said again, as he came running, 
pushing, and elbowing his way 
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among the astonished villagers. 
“Stop it, now, once and for all! 
It’s all a lie, a thieving and empty 
lie!” 

Now under the light the vil- 
lagers could see the stranger for 
the first time. His face was young, 
although his clothes were the 
dark, ill-fitting garments of an old 
man. Though his face was thin 
with hunger and cold, it bore the 
lines of an aristocratic family, and 
his words carried the accents of 
education. His eyes gleamed with 
righteous purpose as he waved a 
sheaf of papers under the nose of 
the teacher. 

“You can’t go on with this silly 
falsehood,” he insisted. “I have 
the proof, right here and here. 
This first act that you were read- 
ing, all of it is false. Listen to 
this.” The teacher shuddered as 
he heard the proof and was con- 
vinced. ) 

“And the second part, with the 
shepherds, all of it is false, false.” 
As he read the proof, the people 
could feel the cold wind slipping 
through the cracks and chinks in 
the barn. On and on he went with 
his proof and, when he was fin- 
ished, all that could be heard was 
the sobbing of a little girl. . Her 
golden wings had fallen into the 
mud on the floor. But what good 
were- golden wings if it was all 
a lie? 

The man who was leading the 
sheep coughed and scuffed his 


foot on the floor. “What do we 
do now?” he asked, addressing his 
question to no one in particular. 

The teacher, who was terribly 
embarrassed at having been called 
a liar, made an attempt to save 
the situation somehow. “At this 
time of year,” he said, “‘people in 
every time and place have pro- 
claimed the winter solstice. 
Couldn’t we rewrite our play to 
make it celebrate the birth of the 
new year?” 

One of the boys in shepherd 
costume complained, “Who wants 
to have a party just because it’s 
winter? Three more months of 
cold and snow, and school,” he 
added in an undertone. 

“Boy, oh boy,’’ whined one of 
the girls. ‘Besides, we're all primed 
for these parts. We don’t want to 
practice another play. We've been 
rehearsing this one forever, it 
seems like.” 

‘No, the new year isn’t a very 
good reason for a party,’ the 
teacher admitted. “Nothing very 
attractive about the thought of 
winter coming.” He bit his finger- 
nails, as he often did in the class- 
room when he was puzzled. “But 
you must remember that there 
have been miraculous births of 
other saviors, as well as the one 
that we were presenting this eve- 
ning. Far away, in other lands, 
there were other men who came to 
save their people, and whose births 
were announced by angels.”’ - 
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For a moment this seemed to 


have the seed of a solution; but 
only for a moment. One of the 
boys dressed as a shepherd, who 
had been nibbling at the cookies 
on the table opposite the fireplace, 
complained, “What's the point 
of having a play about some- 
body else’s birthday, if we can't 
have the one we've always done? 
They're probably all false, too, 
and then this guy —.” He pointed 
to the dark-coated stranger, who 
was staring at the ground and 
fingering the hat that he now 
held in his hand. “— this guy 
would come in and tell us that 
we couldn't do that play either.” 

“Yes,” agreed one of the men 
who had been giving the horse's 
mane a final combing, “we all 
know those religions from the 


‘other side of the world, and we 


love them and respect them, and 
all that, but can’t we have a re- 
ligion of our own?” He pointed 
at the tiny infant sleeping in an 
improvised cradle watched over 
by a little girl in a blue shawl. 
“If we can’t celebrate his birth- 
day, then there’s no point in cele- 
brating any others.”’ 

The wind whirled a gust of 
snow through the cracks around 
the door, and the waiting villagers 
rubbed their hands together with 
the cold. The little girls in the 
crinoline dresses had put their 
coats back on, and the boys in 
the shepherd robes were huddled 


about the fire, trying to stir some 
life into it. Darkness closed in as 
the lanterns flickered and smoked. 

The stranger in the dark suit 
began to speak again, but this 
time his voice was halting. One 
might even have said that he was 
frightened. 

“I’m sorry—” he began. “I didn’t 
think that I could do so much 
damage." The people looked up 
sullenly, and they did not accept 
his apology. “Couldn't you say,” 
he continued, “that this is not the 
birth of one child only, but that 
it is the day of the birth of all 
children, a show of our love for 
all men everywhere?” 

This was evidently the wrong 
thing for him to say, because the 
villagers hooted their disapproval, 
even shouting and jumping to 
their feet and waving their fists 
in the air. ““How can you love all 
people when you don’t love even 
one person?’ demanded one of 
the women. “You would eat the 
cookies we bake for our people, 
but you spoil our holiday in re- 
turn. Don’t talk about love for 
everybody.” And she threw a 
cookie at him. Then one of the 
other women picked up a whole 
handful of cookies and began 
throwing them at the stranger, 
and soon all the women were 
wildly throwing cakes, cookies, 
and candies through the air. It 
was the strangest bombardment 
that any of them had seen, and, 
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although they were much too 
proud and hurt to laugh, they 
soon stopped throwing and began 
to eat the cookies with a secret 
joy at their own silliness. Even 
the cakes and cookies that had 
fallen to the ground did not go 
to waste, because there was a 
grand fight among the shepherd 
boys to retrieve and eat them. 

Yet the play might have been 
spoiled, for this year and for every 
year to come, if it had not been 
for what happened next. 

For now the boy in the jeweled 
crown, riding on his golden horse 
that was far more regal than any 
camel, came forward to the empty 
space just in front of the platform 
and said, “You are all mistaken. 
The play will go on.” 

He had to stop at once, because 
--being really rather a small boy_ 
in spite of his regal trappings—he > 
wasn’t used to giving orders like 
this. But he raised his sceptre 
high before the lantern, so that it 
seemed a jeweled torch, until he 
found his voice again. 

‘Everyone who has spoken to 
you has been wrong, and he has 
been right, too, at the same time.” 
In spite of his smallness, the jewels 
and the regal robe made him so 
impressive that the older people 
listened respectfully almost in spite 
of themselves. “The stranger told 
you that the old stories were not 
true, and that we must not give 
our play. He was both right and 


wrong! And the teacher told us 
that this was the beginning of 
winter, and that. we should cele- 
brate this. He was both right and 
wrong! He told us again that 
other people in other lands had 
had miraculous births, and that 
we might do a play about them. 
He was again both right and 
wrong! The stranger told us that 
those in the play showed how all 
mothers and fathers and children 
loved one another, and that we 
should do a play about the love of 
everyone. He was both right and 
wrong!” 

The voice of the boy on the 
golden horse was failing already, 
and he hadn't yet had time to 
tell the idea that was in his mind. 
He cleared his throat, raised his 
sceptre for silence again, and con- 
tinued. 


“They are right when they say 
that it did not happen long ago, 
but wrong when they say that we 
must not give the play. For what 
is real and what is not real? The 
baby is real, because he was born 
next door to me, and all of us 
went to visit him. And the girl 
in the blue shawl is real, because 
my sister plays with her after 
school. The girls in the white 
dresses, the boys in their shepherd 
robes—we all go to school together. 
What is not real? Our love for 


the baby? Didn’t we all bring 
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presents to him when he was 
born? So our love is as real as 
anything in the play. In the play 
we are just ourselves, except— (he 
looked at the jeweled bridle on 
his golden horse) —except that we 
are grander and finer than we 
look by the light of day.” 


Truly, he was grand and fine 
as he raised his sceptre for the 
last time, shook the reins, and 
rode off into the shadows to await 
his cue. 


Older villagers said that the star 
in the sky (which was a real 
lantern, but grander than any 
other lantern) had never shone 
so brightly. The little girls in the 
white dresses seemed to be flying 
with their golden wings, for in 
truth their hearts were flying as 
they sang. The boys in the long 


robes proudly led in their sheep 
and goats and cow to stand before 
the makeshift crib in which one 
of the neighbor's babies still lay 
asleep. And at the last the boy in 
the kingly robes came forward, 
dismounted from his golden horse, 
and lay the crown and sceptre in 
the straw. 

At the side of the platform, 
among the shadows, some of the 
villagers noticed that the stranger 
in the dark coat was still present. 
He was kneeling, and he held his 
black hat reverently in his hands. 


A Visit to the Khasi Hills Unitarians 


KENNETH ]|ACKSON SMITH 


he - 
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SyaN I HE most remote and 
fr inaccessible part of 

sy northern India, the 
Khasi Hills of Assam, there are 
today some two thousand Un.- 
tarians and they are mostly illit- 
erate. In _ present-day India, a 
veritable land of paradoxes, one 
more should not strain credulity. 
Any of us inclined to intellectual 
snobbishness might insist that only 
the most educated and sophisti- 
cated Indians surely would be 
Unitarians. Yet the facts are other- 
wise. Indeed, so backward and 
primitive are these Khasi tribal 
people that anthropologists come 
in from time to time to study 
them! 

During the course of my wan- 
derjahr travels I came to India, 
and high on my list of priorities 
was the desire to see for myself 
these aboriginal Unitarians. And 
especially was I eager to make the 
acquaintance of Margaret Barr, 
the English Unitarian minister, 
who has devoted her life to serv- 
ing these backward people and 
raising their cultural and living 
standards. What Albert Schweitzer 
has been demonstrating in Lam- 
barene, Margaret Barr has been 


illustrating in equally remote 


Assam. 
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The easiest way for the .reader 
to understand the life in the Khasi 
Hills and to appreciate the dedi- 
cation and self-sacrifice required 
of a Margaret Barr would be for 
him to undertake in imagination 
a journey to these Khasi Hills. In 
a way, I feel that the journey itself 
is the key. ‘Ichus, by way of intro- 
duction, I should like to retrace 
my steps for you and share my ex- 
perience. 

India’s northern state of Assam 
is only six hundred miles from 
Calcutta. Yet due to the exigen- 
cies of gerrymandering brought 
about by partition, the trip by 
railroad takes two-and-a-half days. 
It is much simpler, and even 
cheaper, to fly directly to Gauhati 
and then take a car up that steep 
and infinitely circuitous road 
which leads to Shillong, the west- 
ernmost post of civilization. 

According to my instructions | 
was to go by bus from Shillong to 
Smit, a small town, and there | 
could get instructions from the 
postofhice as to how to proceed to 
Kharang, where Margaret Barr's 
training school is located. My bus 
ticket read “Smit” and thus I was 
astonished to be told, when we 
were out in the middle of the 
hills, that I must get off here and 


follow a path going up a steep 
hill which was supposed to lead 
on to Smit. There was not a soul 
around and here I was with two 
bags following an often indistinct 
path. How could I know I might 
not get lost in these vast spaces? 
Also, I am not used to walking 
long distances, especially with two 
rather heavy bags. Furthermore, 
the distance involved was not the 
main hardship; it was the climb- 
ing. There just was not any 
straightaway at all; it was simply 
one hill after another. The jour- 
ney had its diversions, however. 
After walking a mile or two I saw 
a hooded chap coming toward me 
on the path. He had a sort of skirt 
draped around his legs and a 
shawl, if one can call it that, 
thrown over his shoulders and 
covering his head. Across his back 
was a very large conical shaped 
receptacle in which he was carry- 
ing something that looked like 
white radishes. Ihe major pull of 
this tremendous load was borne 
by a band which went around his 
forehead. Here was my first Khasi! 
I tried a little English on him. 
Though he smiled, it was obvious 
that he did not understand me. 

I could take just so much of this 
walking up steep hills with a suit- 
case and typewriter, and I found 
it necessary to sit down for a 
moment every couple of hundred 
yards. The occasional traffic in my 
direction continued to fascinate 
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me. I could not resist taking a 
camera shot of a native walking 
along with a large pig strapped to 
his back. The animal must have 
weighed at least eighty pounds. 
The panoramic view of the hills 
grew more and more lovely. I 
would have appreciated the view 
much more had I not been puffing 
up these hills with my baggage. 
The solution to my problem hit 
me the moment I observed a na- 
tive mending a wall in front of 
his thatched mud hut. He spoke 
no English of course but by play- 
ing a bit of charades I got across 
the idea that I would like to pay 
him for carrying my luggage to 
Smit and then to Kharang. After 
a momentary hesitation he trotted 
off in front of me and my imme- 
diate problem was solved. 
Another half-hour brought us 
to Smit which, far from being a 
town, was a motley collection of 
huts, without streets or shops of 
any kind. I saw nothing that re- 
sembled my notion of a postofhice. 
Somehow I was able to make my 
need understood by my carrier 
and he took me up a path leading 
to a larger hut than usual. So this 
was the postofhice! A man wearing 
pajamas underneath a cloth sheet 
answered the door and he proved 
able to speak some English. As 
for getting to Kharang, first I 
would have to climb toward the 
very distant hill off to the left and 


then the path ahead for the next 


ten miles would be clearly marked. 
There might be trouble getting 
carriers, though. The Hindus this 
Sunday morning would be in the 
fields and the Christians would be 
in church, and whom to find? 
After nearly a half-hour of sitting 
around the porch of this primitive 
postoffice, a couple of passersby 
were persuaded by the postmaster 
to carry my luggage the ten miles 
to Kharang. I was a bit ashamed 
to offer these men the usual 
amount for hauling a load but 
the postmaster assured me that I 
was overpaying these men if I 
should give them two rupees 
apiece, about forty-five cents, for 
carrying my bags up hill and 
down dale for ten miles and then 
walking another ten miles back 
home again. Later I learned the 
standard fee for carrying a load of 
one hundred pounds for ten miles 
is two rupees; for carrying a load 
of fifty pounds or less, it is one 
rupee. 

I had been warned in advance 
by Dr. Homer Jack, the only other 
American ever to visit Margaret 
Barr, that the walk to Kharang 
would be rugged, but he had not 
said just how rugged. Somehow in 
thinking of this aspect of the trip, 
before arriving here, I had thought 
always of a straight path with 
few if any climbs. The reality was 
nothing but climbs, hardly any- 
thing else. And the climbs were 
very steep; and the paths, many 
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of them, could surely have quali- 
fied for exercises in mountain 
climbing. Mile after mile went 
by, and often on top of a tall hill 
I could see my path winding in 
and out for what seemed—and was 
—miles ahead. Several times we 
had to walk on stones across rivers. 
What gave me a genuine case of 
jitters was the sight of a narrow 
boardwalk across a gorge. ‘The 
boards could not have been more 
than five inches in width and 
when both of my shoes were 
placed together there was little 
margin at all on either side. I was 
not overjoyed at the prospect of 
falling into the stream many feet 
below. And so I took a great deal 
of time going across inch by inch. 
Many of the hill paths were mere 
jumbles of rocks and it is difficult 
to convey the idea of how much of 
a tortuous ordeal the climbing 
was. Embarrassing to relate, my 
carriers, though weighed down 
with my luggage, showed no dis- 
position whatever to slow down as 
mile after mile went by, and in- 
deed would never have rested for 
a moment had I not insisted. ‘They 
were hill people, they had been 
climbing these steep places with 
sacks on their backs since infancy, 
and this whole twenty-mile walk 
was a breeze for them. Their only 
concern was to get to Kharang as 
soon as possible so they could be 
on the return trip more quickly. 
Even in my Boy Scout days I 


had never undertaken a walk as 
long as this; and back in Indiana 
there had been few hills to worry 
about. A couple of hours of this 
and I entertained the conviction 
that had I known about this stiff 
walk I could never have been 
budged to head in this direction. 
I was ashamed to think this, but 
after all the body does have a 
strong effect upon the mind, what- 
ever heroes may think to the con- 
trary. At times I had the feeling 
I was getting a second wind, then 
again I felt a bit numb, like a 
robot automatically moving with- 
out conscious volition of its own. 
But time does pass and if you keep 
putting one foot in front of the 
other long enough you will cover 
almost any distance. And _ thus, 
rather to my amazement that I 
was still operating under my own 
power, I made it! 

I have gone to inordinate length 
to describe my journey, not only 
because it made a profound men- 
tal and physical (!) impression 
upon me but also because here is 
the real key to understanding the 
Khasi Hills people. The rough, 
cruel, and barbarous foot journey 
[ had to take is one that must be 
walked by anyone from the out- 
side world who desires to see this 
region. It is not surprising, in 
view of the hardships and hazards 
described, that few are willing, or 
able, to come here. 

If the outer world is cut off 
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from contact with the Khasis by 
the footpath, so too are the Khasi 
people isolated by it. Apart from 
necessary trips to the Smit market, 
carrying whatever they have to 
sell on their backs, they know 
nothing whatever about the other 
world. In this whole area where 
a quarter of a million people live 
there is no such thing as gas, elec- 
tricity, coal, sanitation, running 
water, central heating, radio, or 
television. [he vast majority of 
the inhabitants are illiterate; they 
have never seen a newspaper, 
viewed a movie, or considered the 
existence of automobiles or air- 
planes. For all practical purposes, 
to take this twenty-mile journey 
from Shillong is to step back a 
geological age. For here are peo- 
ple who have been cut off from 
the mainstream of civilization, 
who have been existing in a back 
eddy undisturbed by the advance 
of our scientific civilization. 
Everyone has heard of the have 
not peoples, the undeveloped 
countries of the earth. It is not so 
well-known that there are still 
thousands of villages, especially in 
India, that are accessible only by 
arduous walking and hence are 
denied the fruits of civilization. 
For such folk, life can only be the 
struggle for subsistence, a barren, 
backbreaking life, bereft of all 
cultural and educational advan- 
tages, to say nothing of the com- 
forts that you and I find indispen- 


sable. Their only blessing, and 
probably the factor that makes 
living bearable for them, is an 
abyssmal ignorance of what they 
are missing. 

It was the knowledge of these 
poverty - stricken lives, culturally 
and economically, that led Mar- 
garet Barr to put her Unitarian 
religion to the test in this forsaken 
area of the earth. As she herself 
has expressed it: “The dynamic 
that sent me to India was my Uni- 
tarian faith in God and man and 
in religion as a way of life.” ‘Chat 
she came to the Khasi Hills region 
was due to the existence here of a 
native Unitarian movement which 
could help provide her the basis 
from which to work. For here 
were probably the only illiterate 
Unitarians in the entire world! 
And thus it was here she chose to 
invest her life in an effort to begin 
a chain reaction to raise the level 
of spiritual and cultural and eco- 
nomic life. 

Most of this I had previously 
come to know as an informed 
Unitarian minister. The actual 
conditions here at Kharang, and 
the practical application of theory 
I had to see for myself. Dr. Homer 
Jack, the only other American 
who has been here, had told me 
that a visit to Margaret Barr’s 
Kharang would be a peak of spir- 
itual experience. Thus when my 
travels brought me to India I im- 
mediately set about planning my 
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trip. Perhaps I might have made 
my goal a visit to Albert Schweit- 
zer in Lambarene. But I had the 
feeling his work was already well- 
known, that his hospital is con- 
stantly overrun with visitors, and 
why should I add to his burdens 
as a mere sightseer? And besides, 
if it was moral heroism and sacri- 
ficial living I wanted to see why 
not visit a feminine counterpart 
of Albert Schweitzer whose work 
was being conducted on explicitly 
Unitarian principles? 

My first words with Margaret 
Barr brought home to me the aw- 
ful isolation in which she works. 
A letter informing her of my visit 
had been posted nine days earlier 
yet it had not been received. In- 
deed, my letter was among the 
mail I was myself carrying to her 
from Smit! ‘The mails are so slow 
and uncertain that here in mid- 
December she had yet to hear of 
President Eisenhower's illness or 
of the debacle of America’s first 
missile into outer space. Packages 
can be sent here only at some 
peril, and for this reason I had 
become the bearer of a large bun- 
dle from Margaret’s friends in 
Calcutta. 

I was happy to see that the 
usual isolation of life had been 
broken temporarily by the pres- 
ence of an English friend and 
fellow Unitarian minister, Miss 
Mabel Beames. She was on a 
year’s leave of absence from her 


parish and had become assistant, 
colleague, and friend. 

It was late afternoon by the 
time my bearers and I arrived. 
The sun was well on its way down, 
and I found the two women busily 
engaged in preparations for din- 
ner. Besides the multitudinous 
other responsibilities there is the 
recurrent practical need of replen- 
ishing fourteen empty stomachs. 
For that is the number of residen- 
tial students currently here. There 
is no running water, of course; 
that must be fetched from a spring 
half a mile away. There is no 
stove or electric fire; the food 
must be cooked over an indoor 
bonfire. There is no central heat- 
ing; warmth in this mountainous 
climate comes only from dressing 
warmly and huddling about the 
fire. There is no electric light to 
read by; only the sputtering illu- 
mination provided by an oil lamp. 

We huddled about the cooking 
fire in a semi-circle; and after a 
prayer in Khasi by an older stu- 
dent we were handed bowls of 
rice and vegetables. It is a pe- 
culiarly colored red rice grown 
only in these hills and to a West- 
erner it might taste a bit flat. 
But these Khasi children fall to 
lustily, using their fingers in eat- 
ing as do all but the most sophis- 
ticated Indians. I noticed that 
Margaret Barr also uses her fin- 
gers. She has adopted this Indian 
habit deliberately so that she may 
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associate herself as closely as pos- 
sible with these children she must 
influence. Following the advice 
of Gandhi she adopts as many of 
the Khasi habits as possible, draw- 
ing the line only at their dress 
which she finds awkward and un- 
aesthetic. Anthropologists also fol- 
low this practice in studying dil- 
ferent peoples. Rumor has it that 
a University of Chicago anthro- 
pologist, living across the valley, 
has gone so far as to chew betel 
nut regularly. Any observer of 
the blood-red teeth acquired by 
betel nut chewing will readily 
concede the sacrifice required. 


By dinnertime it had become 
very dark and cold. The oil lamp 
was our only defense against the 
blackness and the silence. The 
children soon go off to bed. ‘There 
they will be much warmer and 
there will not be the need to use 
the precious lamp oil. Besides, 
they will need their rest, for the 
day here will begin at 4:30 A.M. 
Kong Barr and Kong Beames, as 
the Khasis refer to them, stayed 
around the fire a little longer that 
first night. For they had a guest 
from far-off America and his pres- 
ence gave them an excuse for stay- 
ing up as late as 8:30. As we 
talked about the work being done 
here, the pieces of the pattern 
began to fall in place and I began 
to understand the eagerness and 
dedication with which this task 
is being undertaken. The problem 


is to meet the vital immediate 
needs of the Khasis, and at the 
same time to contribute to a plan 
which will raise the living stand- 
ard, both economic and spiritual. 
There is, for example, the need- 
less and frightful suffering which 
continues because for the poor 
there are no doctors, no dispen- 
saries, no midwives. From the 
beginning Miss Barr envisioned a 
dispensary as a functional part 
of her training school. In time 
she was able to acquire some 
funds, due to the generosity of 
the Canadian Unitarian Service 
Committee, and she was able to 
persuade a midwife from Shillong 
to come and live with her. ‘Today 
there is a small building devoted 
to the dispensary, and people 
come from miles around. A man 
who has had some training in 
pharmacy and first aid takes care 
of elementary needs and refers 
serious cases to the physicians in 
Shillong. Recently, at the instiga- 
tion of Miss Barr, the neighboring 
village of Mewkyn Rew has agreed 
to support an extension branch 
of the Kharang dispensary, and it 
will be staffed by two graduates of 
Kharang who are soon to finish 
their study of midwifery. 
According to Margaret Barr's 
vision, the best and only present 
way to raise the general level of 
living in the Khasi Hills is to 
imbue the hill people with hope 
and expectation of what can be 
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accomplished by education, and 
then educate and train selected 
young people, so that they in turn 
will help others. ‘he crux of the 
matter, the key to the solution, 
lies in training leaders of a new 
generation so that they permeate 
their society in such a way that 
they act as a leaven to bring about 
a new day of hope. 

The day here starts at the crack 
of dawn. To be accurate, one must 
say it begins before the crack of 
dawn, for at 4:30 in the morning 
there is no light at all. The young 
people have no problem of dress- 
ing quickly, for the local habit is 
to sleep in one’s clothes. Quickly 
they wash in cold water and then 
assemble for prayers. While the 
water is heating for tea they sing 
English songs as an exercise in 
learning this new language. Sets 
of boys take turns, at this early 
hour, in caring for the cattle being 
raised by the school. ‘The others 
sing and practice their English 
until it is daylight, and by 7:30 
they are ready for breakfast. After 
breakfast and washing up there 
is school until 11:30. Following 
classes they work about the place 
and do odd jobs until about 
twelve, when they have lunch. 
Then there is school for another 
two hours and then a period of 
work outside. Around four o'clock 
those assigned to cooking come in 
while others water the plants and 
vegetables. If there is time left 


before 5:30 they do their home- 
work. After supper there is home- 
work or play until bedtime and 
prayers at eight. 

-There is no mistaking the de- 
liberate and spartan-like austerity 
of the living conditions. None of 
the ordinary amenities of Western 
living are present and none are 
intended. Any of these “frills” it 
is rightly felt would spoil these 
young people for their future life 
in the villages. An approximation 
of the village living standard is 
given them, no more and no less. 
A similar conviction is held with 
regard to the functional type of 
progressive education offered. 
Farming, the care of animals, or- 
dinary agriculture, all this is an 
integral part of the program, one 
which would surely have had the 
approval of both John Dewey and 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Margaret Barr’s religious in- 


struction she calls “Gandhian,” - 


but American Unitarians would 
more likely recognize the method 
as that of Comparative Religion. 
It is designed to shake the ideas 
of students who know no faith 
except their own, that all save 
those who belong to one of the 
world’s traditional religions are 
“heathen.” ‘The Universal is the 
core, the Religion behind all reli- 


gions which transcends them all, 
yet lies at the heart of each. In 
a country where religionists have’ 
been massacring one another, this 
is a sorely-needed approach. If 
people are to live in peace they 
must learn the tolerance which 
comes from a universal faith 
“which changes one’s very nature, 
which binds one indissolubly to 
the truth within, and which ever 
purifies.” 


Yes, Dr. Homer Jack is right. 
Meeting faith in action, a faith 
which is incarnated in an enthusi- 
astic disciple of the Universal Re- 
ligion—this is a great peak of spir- 
itual experience. Perhaps the 
hardships in getting to Kharang 
are essential in making one realize 
the way “the other half of the 
world” lives. 


The program here, I feel, 1s 
religious liberalism in action, and 
most admirable in its humant- 
tarianism. With more widespread 
knowledge of this inspiring un- 
dertaking, I hope that our Amer- 
ican Unitarians will rally to its 
support just as generously as have 
our Canadian and English breth- 
ren. The formation of the 
“Friends of Margaret Barr” in 
California is certainly a necessary 
first step in that direction. 
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Where the Free Mind Is Bound 


JOHN R. COLEMAN 


Fug Unitarians, we take 
AW) great pride in the com- 
peas patibility of our religion 
with the workings of the free 
mind. Perhaps we are guilty, as 
many of our brethren outside the 
fold will charge, of exaggerating 
the extent to which our church 
holds a monopoly in religious free- 
dom. And perhaps we are even 
guilty, as too few of us in the fold 
will admit aloud, of exaggerating 
the extent to which the minds 
within the fold are indeed free. 
But it is still a defensible proposi- 
tion that Unitarianism represents 
one of the major homes of the 
free mind in America today. 


Indeed, where the free mind is 
concerned, we are “rampart men.” 
Let an issue be labelled as one 
involving an attack upon the right 
of men to believe as they wish 
to believe and we are at the ram- 
parts in an instant. Up goes our 
flag and the challenge is taken up. 
Between defenses of freedom, we 
are often restless. Cause-conscious, 
we are at our active best when 
there is an identifiable attack 
upon the mind in which we be- 
lieve so strongly. 

Nor would I want to change 
this. ‘he world has too few rather 
than too many “rampart men.” 
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We have seen days—recent ones— 
when small men shouted “‘boo” at 
free thought and big men ran for 
cover. We have had occasion to 
weep as Archibald MacLeish 
weeps in his 1948 poem, “Brave 
New World”: 

Freedom, when men fear free- 
dom’s use but love its useful 
name, 

Has cause and cause enough for 

fear and cause for shame. 

Freedom that was a thing to use 
they've made a thing to save, 

And staked it in and fenced it 
round like a dead man’s grave. 


With MacLeish, we agree that the 
time for free men to be ashamed 
is when they desert freedom and 
not when they defend it. 

What is this free mind that we 
defend? It is a mind willingly, 
even insistently, exposed to new 
ideas whatever their source. It is 
a mind which respects and enjoys 
diversity among men. It is a mind 
possessed by a method—the method 
of accepting all that seems most 
firmly established today while be- 
lieving earnestly that new truths 
tomorrow will displace some of to- 
day’s wisdom. Thus it is a mind 
which may soar unfettered above 
the routines of the day in a search 
for still better understanding of 
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man and his world. 

So defined, the free mind has no 
one habitat. It lives on the cam- 
puses of our great universities, in 
our major research institutions, 
and sometimes —alas, too infre- 
quently—in the halls of Congress 
and the United Nations. It can 
reside wherever men gather. Cer- 
tainly neither this church nor any 
other one is its exclusive home. 

What then distinguishes the free 
mind inside the Unitarian and 
other liberal churches from the 
free minds outside? I find my 
answer in some words of Pitts- 
burgh’s Unitarian minister, Irving 
R. Murray. When asked what it 
is that a Unitarian believes, he re- 
plies: “A Unitarian is free and re- 
quired to believe only what his 
mind and heart tell him he must 
believe.’ ‘The freedom of the Uni- 
tarian thus embraces an obliga- 
tion to believe certain things 
which are of the head and other 
things which are of the heart. 


The late A. Powell Davies put 
it another way: 

There are those who think 
that Unitarianism is the license 
to hold any kind of belief that 
may please the individual. This 
is not the case. Only a dishonest 
Unitarian can hold a belief—or 
disbelief—which does not repre- 
sent his true conviction and his 
honest thought. Only an un- 
worthy Unitarian can use his 
freedom to indulge a lazy mind 
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or tamper with the claims of 
conscience. 


Our concern then is with the use 
to which the free mind is put. We 
hold that freedom unused has lit- 
tle to recommend it over freedom 
repressed. 

This means that the mission of 
Unitarianism must always be 
something more than an intellec- 
tual exercise. Part of our history 
is told in a breaking away from 
churchmen bogged down in the 
work of proving how Three could 
be One and One could be Three. 
It would be cruel irony if we now 
allowed ourselves to become 
bogged down in a modern equiva- 
lent of such an exercise in seman- 
tics. While it is appropriate and 
mandatory that our churches be 
homes for ail the multitude of 
truths that science offers us, it is 
inappropriate to stop where re- 
vealed truth ends. Beyond what 
man knows in his mind to be 
demonstrably true lies much that 
he believes and aspires to. The 
Lebanese poet-philosopher, Kahlil 
Gibran, spoke of religion as “nei- 
ther deed nor reflection, but a 
wonder and a surprise ever spring- 
ing in the soul, even when the 
hands hew the stone or tend the 
loom.” Unitarianism’s mission has 
at least as much to do with “the 
wonder and surprise ever spring- 
ing in the human soul” as the 
presently revealed facts of life. 

I see no evidence at hand to sug- 


gest that the Unitarian churches 
are in any danger of appearing 
inhospitable towards the world of 
facts. But I think I do see some 
signs of uneasy, awkward hospital- 
ity towards the world of faith. 
Occasionally we give license to in- 
tellectualism to pass for religious 
concern. 

We need never feel ashamed or 
hesitant when we say that Uni- 
tarians do have a positive faith to 
offer those who wish most for a 
religion compatible with free- 
dom of inquiry. We can never go 
to non-Unitarians and say: “This 
is what Unitarians believe and 
what you would be presumed to 
believe if you were a Unitarian.” 
But we can say: “Here is what one 
Unitarian believes about God, 
about purpose in man’s life, and 
about the practical meaning of 
‘good’; and here is what another 
one believes. You aren’t required 
to believe either one, but you are 
expected to consider these and 
other views, to work out your own 
faith in company with others, and 
to keep a mind which is both 
open for new information and 
provisionally committed to the 
faith which you have found for 
yourself.” 

In this respect, Unitarianism is 
not in business to offer spiritual 
comfort. We set ourselves apart 
from those churches where re 
ligiosity reigns today in place ot 
religion. So complex a sea as or- 
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ganized religion defies charting, 
but certain currents do seem dis- 
tinguishable at given moments. If 
I read the present correctly, there 
is strong pressure in some places 
for a common creed, however shal- 
low, to be shared by many denom- 
inations. Prominent men tell us 
to “have faith and all will be 
well,”’ but they do not give mean- 
ing to their faith lest its very state- 
ment prove divisive. The new 
community churches in the sub- 
urbs seem to be reaching out for 
all Protestants within striking dis- 
tance on a basis of offense to the 
beliefs of no one. They offer what 
William Lee Miller of Yale Divin- 
ity School calls a “religion-in-gen- 
eral.” When faith is thus watered 
down to avoid exposing any basic 
differences, it has probably lost all 
but its ritualistic value. Not wish- 
ing to goad or to disturb, it thereby 
fails to excite or to initiate re- 
examination of one’s personal be- 
liefs. 

But the Unitarians can scarcely 
write off religiosity so easily. Per- 
haps we must grant that some who 
meet within our walls do so be- 
cause it is expected that one will 
be in this or some other recog- 
nized house of worship late on a 
Sunday morning. We can take-no 
pride in growth which results 
from mere escape from what hap- 
pens in other churches. Unitarian- 
ism may offer the least painful 
way to go along with the slogans 


of the day: “Go to church this 
Sunday and take a friend—you'll 
both be better off for it,’’ and 
“The family that prays together 
stays together.”” The Unitarian 
church school may be the least 
obnoxious way to give children a 
feeling of belongingness on Sun- 
days without cluttering their heads 
with things to be unlearned at a 
later date. A Unitarian social ac- 
tion program may afford the least 
objectionable aspirin for getting 
rid of some community headache. 
But, if this were all we had to 
offer, it would be wiser, easier, 
and more honest to remove the 
words “religion” and “church” 
from our activities, and to offer a 
slam-bang Sunday morning lec- 
ture series, supplemented with 
hi-fi, baby-sitting, and a children’s 
activities program. 

Our churches, however, are usu- 
ally much more than lecture halls. 
They can and do seek to help men 
develop a personal religion which 
is more than a method for weath- 
ering the day’s storms, more than 
a social stabilizer, and certainly 
more than a technique for think- 
ing clean, positive thoughts amid 
the disarray of one’s personal life. 
Far from preaching spiritual com- 
fort Sunday after Sunday, this 
religion can and must upon occa- 
sion produce discomfort by calling 
into question many of the myths, 
superstitions, and platitudes with 
which we have armed ourselves. At 
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its best, this religion helps man to 
understand himself better. ‘The 
Hasidic Rabbi Zusya said: ‘‘In the 
coming world, they will not ask 
me, ‘Why were you not Moses?’ 
They will ask me, ‘Why were you 
not Zusya?’’’ Knowing oneself in 
order to be oneself is one of liberal 
religion's loftiest goals. 

If the Unitarian churches are to 
continue to be meaningful to a 
majority of their members and val- 
uable parts of their communities, 
they must ceaselessly challenge 
their members to develop their 
separate understandings of the na- 
ture of man and his world. 

I mean no disrespect for our 
ministers when I plead that this 
is no task for ministers alone. For 
too. many centuries, we have 
thought of organized religious ac- 
tivities as a time for the one to 
talk to the many. We have trad1- 
tionally assigned to the congrega- 
tion the roles of hymn-singer, 
response-giver, and, for the select 
few, collection-taker. I doubt that 
this is enough if we are serious 
about developing self-understand- 
ing and self-growth. 

Let me look for a moment at 
the layman in the well-ministered 
church. Is it not true that many 
of us in the free churches feel 
strongly on matters of personal 
faith but speak hesitantly, if at 
all, on those things which matter 
most to us? We find genuine stim- 
ulation in the best sermons from 


our ministers, we may supplement 
the sermons with our own read- 
ing, we feel warmth and friend- 
ship in our gatherings, but we are 
often unable to break down bar- 
riers which inhibit free and open 
exchange of ideas among ourselves. 
Give us a church budget to dis- 
cuss and we are vocal beyond 
belief. Bring us together to seek 
ways to end housing segregation 
and we participate avidly, sensing 
common underlying aspirations 
but not bringing them into the 
open. Now ask us what we believe 
and we want to retreat into silence 
or to speak through someone else, 
sensing Our Own ineptness at find- 
ing ways to express so much that 
we hold in common. 


Yet it is not so with our chil- 
dren. Our church school classes 
at their best are exciting inter- 
changes among students and 
teacher engaged in a common pur- 
suit of understanding and self- 
fulfillment. Nor do we hesitate to 
ask the child returning from 
church school what he got out of 
the class or what he believes about 
God. I have listened to parents in 
a church school curriculum meet- 
ing slowly, somewhat self-con- 
sciously, turn the discussion into 
channels of personal beliefs. But 
the mask that “I am asking this 
for my children’s sake”’ is kept on 
to the end. 

I make no pretense of knowing 
the right way to involve congrega- 
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tion and minister more intimately 
in liberal religion. Part of the 
answer may lie in the “‘talk-back”’ 
sessions which our church and 
others have found so effective and 
which give the congregation an 
opportunity immediately after a 
controversial sermon to discuss 
the topic among themselves and 
with the minister. Another part 
of the answer may lie in more 
imaginative use of the arts in our 
churches. Both as performers and 
as observers in the creation of 
music, painting, and drama, we 
could find new ways to express 
more of ourselves in a truly re- 
ligious way. Here we could help 
to give voice to Gibran’s “wonder 
and surprise.’’ Why should we let 
the churches, once the home of 
the greatest in music, in fine art 
and in drama, remain such solemn 
places, devoid of most expressions 
of man’s inner self? Few places 
have a more rightful claim as 
nourishers of the arts over the 
course of history, and yet few 
places do less to sustain that nour- 
ishment today. These suggestions 
are merely beginnings, but they 
are enough to convince me that 
Unitarianism need not grow apart 
from the life of its people and 
need not be a mere “talking-at”™ 
religion. Unitarianism need not 
confine itself to that which has be- 
come: hidebound and sterile in 
traditional religious services; nel- 


ther need it succumb to that con- 


formity of anti-conformity which 
rejects all that is traditional in 
religious worship as mere humbug. 
The case for more open and 
‘challenging presentation of the 
faith of many Unitarians is com- 
pelling. The free mind needs free 
religion worthy of it. But some 
there will be among the fact- 
gatherers who will argue that faith 
in what man cannot see and hence 
cannot “know,” as he knows the 
structure of the flower or the 
change of the seasons or the orbit 
of the moon, is mere superstition, 
the pastime of the naive mind. 
Albert Schweitzer answers them: 
There are two kinds of na- 
iveté: one which is not yet 
aware of all the problems and 
has not yet knocked at all the 
doors of knowledge; and an- 
other, a higher kind, which is 
the result of philosophy having 
looked into all problems, hav- 


ing sought counsel in all the 
spheres of knowledge, and then 
having come to see that we can- 
not explain anything but have 
to follow convictions whose in- 
herent value appeals to us in an 
irresistible way. 
The faith fit for a free mind is one 
which is never merely passive, 
never simply hereditary, and 
never so inflexible that it will not 
yield to newly discovered truth. 
Such faith does not fight science; 
it extends beyond where the facts 
can now take man and it implies 
a purpose and an order in the uni- 
verse within which man pursues 
his science. 
The free mind, bound to such 
a faith, is eminently worth saving 
and nurturing, for the mind which 
looks at facts and stars alike offers 
the best hope that man can look 
tomorrow at still more facts and 
more stars. 
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CHARLES W, PHILLIPS 


‘Two FOR THE MONEY 


Every once in a while the season 
gets a little dry on good material. 
Such has been true to a consider- 
able extent during the Summer 
and Fall. A number of provoca- 
tive titles have been listed, but it 
will take another couple of months 
to sample them. I thought I de- 
tected in the current Aubbert 
Journal a sense of malaise in the 
usually very excellent column by 
F. A. Heinemann. Going through 
a good bit of so-called “Beat” liter- 
ature—for another purpose than 
this column—did not help inspire 
either. 


So it was pleasant to come upon 
at least several things that are 
good, worth your time and, if you 
have got it, your money. First is 
The Ascent from Below (An In- 
troduction to Philosophical In- 
quiry) by William L. Reese, 
Houghton-Mifflin ($7.00). That 
price is rugged, but this is the best 
book I’ve seen around in philoso- 
phy for a long time. The table of 
contents of this book lists the usual 
categories: “Truth,” “Beauty,” 
Value,” etc. It is not, however, 
a book about philosophy. The 
author says on page one that “‘we 
shall do philosophy.” And so he 


does. He assumes a class or an 
intimate audience. There is a 
pleasant, gradual introduction of 
theme, a leading of the issue into 
its depths. Questions and objec- 
tions are anticipated. Yet this 1s 
no effort to lead you inexorably, 
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ingeniously, and triumphantly, to 
the position. Rather, the author 
wants you to get the full dimen- 
sions of the problem clear. To this 
end, he is relentless. You will not 
be allowed any easy entrance into 
the arena where “freedom” may 
profitably be approached, without 
a full absorption of the case of the 
determinist. “Believer” or “un- 
believer’” you may become, rela- 
tive to certain problems of faith, 
when that subject comes up. The 
author forces you in either case, to 
be aware of the limitations of the 
position taken. You are left to 
take your own stand. You are 
strongly invited to take a stand. 
In fact the one position the author 
is rather flat-footed about, and 
about which he says that “it has 
no chance of standing for the 
truth,” is professional agnosticism 
—the eternal ducking of issues 
with an “I don’t know” attitude. 
The believer has a possibility of 
standing for the truth, and so does 
the atheist. The agnostic, how- 
ever, isn’t even in the ballgame. 
I, for one, am with the author 
fully in this. In fact one may on 
a number of issues simply “not 
know” and, if so, it is always the 
better part of candor to admit it. 
But it should be stated as a spur 
to get to work to find out, not 
announced as a point of pride and 


an end position. 


So our author is not dilettant- 
ishly playing around with all of 
the sic et nons of the philosophic 


fathers either to let them confute 
one another a la Abélard with the 
theologians, or to parade a new 
summary of general positions. He 
has a serious purpose: to get the 
‘various problems clearly put—for 
you to get them clearly put in 
such a way that you can fulfill 
your obligation to be responsible 
to them. He feels philosophy 1s 
an essential ingredient missing 
from modern lives. He would re- 
store it—the act of philosophizing 
that is. He means the real McCoy 
too—philosophizing. 

For the most part he succeeds 
remarkably well. Partly because 
of a very felicitous style. Neither 
he nor anyone else can make some 
problems simple, and some con- 
volutions of trails have a certain 
frustrating arduousness. Reese is 
as patient and clear as you are 
likely to get. He succeeds a little 
more because of a rigorous hon- 
esty with his method. Now and 
then he will argue a point of view 
that is personal, but he never 
bootlegs it in. It still remains sub- 
ordinate to the end of structuring 
the problem at hand. You do have 
to complete the situation with 
your own judgment. Finally, I 
think he succeeds most because ~ 
really believes in philosophy, 1 
an “Inner discipline” to one’s life: 
that clear thinking is not impos- 
sible, and not impractical. Philos- 
ophy is the love of wisdom, but 
wisdom is not merely knowledge, 
but the proper use of Err ela 
So it is about life and what you 
do with it. Reese knows the perti- 
nence of philosophy so well that 
he knows its limitations, and the 
ending of the book is simply 
eloquent. 
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This is a difficult book to review 
because of the method which takes 
each individual who reads it, into 
itself in a different way. I can 
only render a judgment that I 
think he makes it work—that you 
do actually think more clearly, 
more comprehensively, and with 
more sense of resonance and over- 
tones. 

Reese is professor of philosophy 
at Grinnell College, Iowa. Some 
may remember him as a co-author 
with Charles Hartshorne of Phi- 
losophers Speak of God. Where 
God comes into The Ascent from 
Below, Reese shows himself still 
personally in the line of the 
Whitehead, via Hartshorne, posi- 
tion. Reese is much better alone. 
I heartily recommend this book. 


My second main enthusiasm this 


- time is for Germaine Bree’s Camus. 


(Rutgers University Press at 
$5.90.) It is obviously about 
Camus. There is a much cheaper 
paperback out by one Thody, but 
Germaine Bree’s book is it, I 
think, if you want the better one. 
A scholar in French, she had ac- 
cess to all his unpublished works, 
including early drafts of various 
things, and had a lot of personal 
counsel with him on_ various 
phases of this book. A Camus 


enthusiast, as readers of this col- 


umn will remember, I find her 
wonderful on those novels and 
essays of his I have read. I am 
inclined to take her treatment of 
the rest as being also good. 


Camus is not a systematic phi- 
losopher. He is an artist with an 
acute mind and sensitivity. Ac- 
cording to him the artist’s task 
is not simply to revel in his ex- 
perience. It is essentially to trans- 


figure it. Yet no experience can 
be transfigured until it is under- 
stood. This is never easy in any 
time, and may be _ particularly 
hard in this one, when faiths and 
structures have either tended to 
dissolve into a fluidity of rela- 
tivism, or harden into ideologies, 
strident but useless. Camus ac- 
cepts the hazards, and starts as an 
agnostic who nevertheless refuses 
to get stuck in agnosticism. “My 
role . . . is not to transform the 
world, nor mankind. I have not 
enough virtue, nor sufficient wis- 
dom for that. But it is perhaps to 
serve, in my place, those few val- 
ues without which a world, even 
transformed, isn’t worth living in, 
without which a man, even new, 
is not worthy of respect.” 


Camus is not an existentialist, 
and never has been. Incidentally, 
Miss Bree makes this clear, in 
Camus’ own words, and what the 
distinction is. Yet all of their 
insights are absorbed by him. He 
is as acute as Sartre in peeling off 
the layers of self-deception, ration- 
alization, and false morality in the 
character of Jean Baptiste Cla- 
mence, in The Fall. The same 
book has the most ironic treat- 
ment of Christianity I have ever 
read. Yet Camus scorns what is 
generally the existentialist pessi- 
mism, despair, and lack of will 
to community. Camus is, as it 
were, in mid-flight at the moment. 
He finds no yearning for return 
to the authorities of religious 
orthodoxy. Likewise he has found 
the secular authorities stemming 
out of the Enlightenment, want- 
ing. He just stubbornly refuses to 
capitulate to either right or left. 
He is an acute analyst with a 
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frank recognition of what is ab- 
surd, and with a passionate faith 
in human potentiality. It is a 
position which must come to some 
resolution more than it has. Miss 
Bree does not venture any sug- 
gestions as to what the next stage 
of his development will be. If 
any of the rest of us knew what 
they are, or should be, no doubt 
we would be writing his books. A 
next stage of development there 
must be for this relatively young 
man, with such a vigorous talent, 
and perhaps the greatest moralist 
of our times as an artist. To have 
a fine sequential development of 
this in terms of works to date, and 
a good critical guide to his artistic 
works, is very worthwhile. 


The above two books are the 
most satisfying that have come 
along to me, in several months. 
Some other books have an interest 
and use. One is Herman Wouk's 
This Is My God. This is five or 
six dollars in hardback, but is 
surely due for the paperback 
treatment within a year, so wait 
on it, except for library borrow- 
ing. This book is both good and 
bad. It is good in its treatment of 
the customs and rituals of Juda- 
ism, in orthodox form; of the dis- 
tinctions between Torah and Tal- 
mud; Mishna and Gemara, etc., 
and a particularly good treatment 
of Jewish authority. In fact, for 
popular treatment, it is probably 
the best in print. The book is 
bad, because Wouk is a disillu- 
sioned liberal and stacks the deck 
on this. It is little short of in- 
credible that he can write a book 
on Judaism and leave out entirely 
the entire prophetic tradition. 
Felicitous as can be his statements 


upon what ritualism can mean to 
people, it is a disservice to his 
faith to end up reducing it to that 
for all practical purposes. His 
treatment of literary criticism of 
‘the Bible, which discipline he tries 
to demolish in order to get a liter- 
alistic, authoritarian base in the 
Bible for the Moses story, just 
won't hold up. He has been slick, 
however, in only providing schol- 
arly apparatus on one side of the 
fence, and in over-developing the 
archeological corroborations of the 
Bible. If you have a layman who 
is thrown by this when he reads it, 
by all means recommend a follow- 
up with the late Morris Cohen’s 
Reflections of a Wondering Jew. 
Wouk must have known this work 
of 1950, and that it counters some 
of his arguments very effectively. 
Not to have mentioned it was not 
quite kosher. 


Having mentioned the “Beats” 
earlier in this, I'll take time for a 
thoroughly negative word on them. 
For another purpose than this 
review, I put myself through three 
of Kerouac’s novels, Lipton’s Holy 
Barbarians, and some _ assorted 
short stories, articles, and alleged 
poetry by the “Beats.” It is the 
most sustained bit of dreadful 
stuff I have come across in a long 
time. These boys have just dis- 
covered that all social conventions 
are arbitrary, and many super- 
ficial. ‘hey have just discovered 
that the great and ever-present 
temptation to morality is hypoc- 
risy. They have just discovered 
that a lot of so-called philosophy 
is jargon or lugubrious sophistry. 
All of which facts have been well 
known for a long, long time, and 
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a knowledge of which is where 
one begins, not ends, the process 
of mental and emotional maturity. 
As for the ubiquitous “‘rat-race”’ 
they are very fond of condemning, 
a person can strive to get above 
it, or sink under it. The “Beats” 
do the latter. Nor have they 
achieved any aesthetic merits. 
They have no pathos or wit, 
are intellectually impoverished — 
having a mixed-up reference, now 
to existentialism, now to mysti- 
cism—and just want to strike the 
pose of rebellion. They are not 
really rebels, however—they have 
neither cause nor guts. 


Yet as even the fastidious mor- 
alist, IT. S. Eliot, was moved to 
say once, when Van Wyck Brooks 
was bitter about some moderns: 
“Brooks should have been less 
concerned about what they are, 
than why they are.” ‘They are to 
some. extent reflectors of these 
times, and what they reflect is not 
so good. Few of us may have any 
mind to leave our suburban pads, 
and our “air-conditioned night- 
mare,” but the vein of nihilism 1s 
present in our sophistications, and 
moral relativism is sapping our 
social institutions. ‘he “Beats,” 
even though they would not like 
to be told this, are an inverse kind 
of “square” and represent the 
sour dregs of square thinking, not 
any rebellion against it, nor any 
substitute for it. The “Beats” are 
obscene and vulgar, not because of 
the language used (their desire to 
shock is just a recrudescent ado- 
lescence). ‘hey are obscene, how- 
ever, in their attack upon reason, 
any possible social order, any 
meaningful structure of character. 


Western Unitarian Conference 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago 53, Illinois 


ELLsworTH M. SmitTn, Executive Secretary 


Some Unitarian Myths 


Unitarians are people of many 
moods, but moods they are, and 
to assume without careful ob- 
servation that we are coldly 
analytical and intellectual is to 
miss the juiciness of Unitarianism 
entirely. 

The performance of Unitarians 
and Universalists at the Syracuse 
meetings is a case in point. When 
we arrived at the Hotel Syracuse 
it was evident to all of us, and 
many remarked on this, that the 
delegates came to celebrate Mer- 
ger, not to labor over it hard and 
long. In a period of a day and a 
half we voted Merger, not in 
any general terms but in the full 
detail of a Constitution and By- 
laws. This was an amazing per- 
formance. For contrast, the 
Congregational—E & R merger 
movement set five years as the 
period in which the development 
of a Constitution and Bylaws 
would be studied, and then voted 
an additional two years! 

Of course, we had been talking 
about merger, walking right up to 
it and then backing away, for fifty 
years or more. There was ample 
psychological reason for delegates 
feeling that this ts the time. 

We should remember the cir- 
cumstances of September and Oc- 
tober, 1959. Merger was presented 
to us by the Commission in the 
form of a Constitution and a set 
of Bylaws. Approximately six 
weeks before we were to vote on 
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il, not more than two copies ar- 
rived at each church for study. 
Some churches ordered more and 
got them, others ordered but 
could not secure additional copies. 
With the basic information in 
such short supply and only six 
weeks to get it understood, it is 
not surprising that only a small 
fraction held up their hands when 
asked how many had read the 
proposition through! This did not 
deter us from voting it in all its 
detail! 

As a gesture to the democratic 
process, it was provided at Syra- 
cuse that every proposal for change 
in the plan would be presented 
on the floor. There were dozens 
of them. The hour was late. It 
was voted that they be presented 
one by one and voted on without 
discussion. There followed a long 
succession of presentations and re- 
sounding nay votes. Finally, half- 
way through, it was moved that 
the remainder of the long list of 
proposals (from local societies) 
for change be lumped together 
and disposed of in one vote. This 
motion was allowed, and it was 
only after a bitter protest by a 
delegate that this was not done. 

Several things seemed to me to 
be wrong about Syracuse: first, 
that we were asked by the Com- 
mission to be prepared to vote 
so much extremely significant de- 
tail with so few copies in the hands 
of people for so short a time; and 


second, that the delegates per- 
mitted themselves to be subjected 
to such a process. A third fault 
was the thoroughly inconsiderate 
way in which the dozens of locally 
worked-out proposals for change 
were shoved out of the way, as 
described in the paragraph above. 

Yes, Unitarians and Univer- 
salists went to Syracuse to vote 
and celebrate Merger, not to work 
hard and carefully over its details. 
The very volume of important de- 
tail presented to the delegates 
would have made careful consider- 
ation impossible, anyway. 

The Merger Commission did 
work hard and long, and my hat 
is off to the members of that Com- 
mission. And we are not finished 
yet. Five committees are provided 
for, to work out operational de- 
tails in such areas as fund raising, 
the nature of the new regionalism, 
rules for Ministerial fellowship- 
ping, and Board of Trustees’ op- 
erational procedures. 

Further, we will meet annually, 
at least for a while, instead of 
once every two years. Amend- 
ments may be voted in one year, 
or two at the longest, and it is 
conceded that many amendments 
may be proposed during the 
early years of the new organiza- 
tion. 

On the whole, the Plan is 
workable. No Plan is ever per- 
fect. Yet, I agree with a lawyer 
friend who, at Syracuse, when 
everything was over, said: “Smith, 
if you fellows think you've got a 
democratic organization, you're 
wrong!’’ Unless changes are quick- 
ly made, a small Executive Com- 
mittee—in which three people will 
still be a majority of a quorum— 
will meet and have the right to 
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act on new propositions three 
times as often as the Board of 
Trustees, and will report only 
infrequently. This would seem to 
me to make the Executive Com- 
mittee almost free of Board Con- 
trol, since the Committee could 
always initiate new policies and 
actions, without consultation or 
immediate reporting. I believe this 
will be changed when its import 
sinks in. 

I’ve been a Unitarian a little 
over a third of the period of my 
ministry. Thus I look at what 
we do and say with a fully detailed 


background of knowledge of other 
denominations, and again I say 
that we are not a coolly analytical 
people, but an emotional and 
highly impulsive people. 

I am delighted with the near- 
unanimity of the vote. Nobody 
can doubt that a ninety-two per 
cent affirmative vote is solid and 
reliable. 

The remainder of this article 
will consist in questioning a few 
statements and assumptions we 
frequently make without adequate 
evaluation. Unitarian myths, if 
you will. 

One of these myths states that 
the continental organization is 
Unitarianism as a whole. It may 
be. It could be that the persons 
who make up the continental or- 
ganization are themselves a special 
interest group, or even a pressure 
group. I’m not saying this is so— 
I’m saying that Unitarianism as 
a whole is all of us, including 
the far-flung Lone Star Unitarians 
of the Church of the Larger Fel- 
lowship. I believe that the proper 
way to think of the continental 
organization is to realize that it 
is maintained by the gifts of all 


of us, to serve us; and the moment 
this is understood, its role _ be- 
comes describable in terms of the 
functions it can most satisfactorily 
perform, rather than the authority 
it must have. 


The role of the continental or- 
ganization as a symbol of our 
wholeness can scarcely be over- 
stated, and it is important. But 
this bears no necessary relation- 
ship to a structured control by 
that organization over subsidiary 
organizations (as the regions are 
erroneously thought to be). 

The phrase ‘“Unitarianism as a 
Whole” is used by continental 
staff and officers to indicate the 
inclusiveness of the continental 
as opposed to the regional. This 
is an unfair use of the phrase. 
Continental staff and officers are 
a part of Unitarianism as a whole, 
but nobody can represent himself 
or his organization as Unitarian- 
ism as a whole. The intent of the 
phrase is to make regions seem 
to be fragments in a disuniting 
and sectionally-selfish sense, and 
this, too, is unfair. A question 
was asked by a regionalist: “Aren't 
the regions loyal to the denomina- 
tion?” and the answer was: “Why, 
yes, of course!” ‘Then another 
question: ‘“‘Aren’t the regions do- 
ing all they can and know how 
to do to raise sufhcient funds for 
the denomination?” and again 
the answer was: “Yes, of course!” 

The problem is not so much 
one of structured flow of power 
or authority but of communica- 
tion, consultation, and, most im- 
portantly, division of functions. 
For the regions are not small- 
sized AUA’s, but are distinct types 
of Unitarian organizations estab- 


lished by the churches for special 
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tasks and purposes. There need 
be no conflict, overlapping, or 
poaching in the relations of re- 
gions and the continental. If 
there is, then neither organization 
is doing its own natural job well 
enough. 

‘The Problem of the Regions” 
is a phrase that pairs with its 
contrasting opposite “Unitarian- 
ism as a Whole.” Neither stands 
up under careful investigation. 
The regions have contributed 
mightily to the present strength 
of all of Unitarianism. The estab- 
lishment of modern regionalism 
required some kind of coordinated 
fund raising—hence the United 
Unitarian Appeal. The growth 
of the regions greatly increased 
the need for services to local soci- 
eties—hence the need for increased 
national staff (and eventually re- 
gional staff). Expansion of our 
national or continental organiza- 
tion followed after the growth of 
the regions. The regions are not 
a problem—they are complexes 
of Unitarian organization and ac- 
tivity that have multiplied the 
opportunities for Unitarians to 
take hold and work. 

Another phrase being heard 
frequently in inner-planning cir- 
cles, though not yet current across 
the country is “the need for 
centralizing all budgeting and 
budget-control.”” This sounds as 
plausible as can be, but probably 
only the Catholic Church does 
this. One fund-raising campaign 
—yes! The universal sharing of the 
best fund-raising skills and meth- 
ods—yes! The coordination of 
all educational and promotional 
materials—yes! But, if regional 
erowth and development is to be 
regulated by a central budgeting 


